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FOREWORD 


The  Government  of  Saskatchewan  has  taken  a  most  active  interest  in  all 
matters  involving  transportation  facilities  and  transportation  costs  during  the  post¬ 
war  period.  It  recognizes  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  development  a  valuable 
potential  instrument  of  communication  which  should  contribute  to  a  freer  flow  of 
commerce  to  and  from  the  vast  inland  expanse  of  Canada  and  lower  the  heavy 
burden  of  transportation  costs  which  the  West  has  been  required  to  bear  as  a  part 
of  the  price  of  Canadian  nationhood. 

Accordingly  the  Government  requested  its  Economic  and  Technical  Committee 
on  Transportation  and  Freight  Rates  to  study  the  possible  economic  impact  of  the 
Seaway  on  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  and  in  particular  to  examine  ways  and 
means  of  ensuring  that  the  maximum  advantage  would  accrue  from  the  project. 

Two  members  of  the  Commmittee,  Dr.  G.  E.  Britnell,  Chairman,  and  Dr.  V.  C. 
Fowke,  undertook  a  study  of  the  historical  background  of  canal  policy  since  its 
inception  in  Canada  and  as  a  result  this  submission  was  prepared.  It  represents  the 
basic  reasoning  behind  the  conviction  of  the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  that 
Canadian  inland  waterways  should  remain  free  of  tolls  and  that  this  historic  policy 
should  continue  to  govern  the  operation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Welland  Canal. 

On  behalf  of  the  Government  I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  Dr.  Britnell  and 
Dr.  Fowke  and  to  others  who  contributed  to  the  submission  for  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  economic  well  being  of  this  Province. 

L.  F.  McIntosh, 

Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 
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SUBMISSION 
OF  THE 

PROVINCE  OF  SASKATCHEWAN 
TO  THE 

PRIME  MINISTER  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  CANADA 
AGAINST  THE  IMPOSITION  OF  TOLLS 

ON  THE 

ST.  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  AND  THE  WELLAND  CANAL 

I 

The  Government  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  has  become  increasingly 
alarmed  over  the  apparent  intention  to  re-impose  tolls  on  the  canal  system  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  and  the  Welland  Canal.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  fully  made  up  its  mind  on  this  point,  that  it  is  committed  by 
international  agreement  to  the  re-introduction  of  canal  tolls,  that  it  has  incorp¬ 
orated  this  new  policy  into  statute,  and  that  only  the  level  of  tolls  and  technical 
details  concerning  the  assessment  of  tonnage  remain  to  be  determined.  This  in  fact 
might  be  inferred  from  the  proceedings  of  the  public  hearings  on  tolls  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  which  were  held  in  Ottawa  September  19,  1957  and  August  6, 
1958.  These  conferences  were  indeed  both  called  to  permit  interested  parties  to 
submit  their  ideas  on  rules  of  measurement  of  vessels  and  methods  of  assessing  and 
collecting  tolls,  and  at  the  first  conference  in  September  of  last  year  Mr.  Charles 
Gavsie,  then  President  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority,  stated  that  “in  our 
opinion,  the  legislation  under  which  the  Canadian  Seaway  Authority  has  been 
established  and  under  which  it  is  constructing  the  Seaway,  requires  it  to  impose 
tolls.” 


There  is  widespread  interest  throughout  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  in  the 
development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  concern  is  being  expressed  that  the 
substantial  expenditure  of  public  funds  on  this  project  should  result  in  the  widest 
possible  distribution  of  its  benefits  to  citizens  in  all  parts  of  Canada.  Thus,  at  its 
first  meeting  held  on  July  7,  1958,  the  newly  formed  Saskatchewan  Rural  Develop¬ 
ment  Council,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat  Pool,  the 
Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Agriculture,  the  Saskatchewan  Farmers  Union,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  economic  and  business  interests,  municipal  and  other  local  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  as  well  as  social  and  religious  organizations  in  the  province1, 
unanimously  endorsed  a  resolution  in  support  of  the  Saskatchewan  Government’s 
stand  that  there  should  be  no  tolls  charged  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the 
Welland  Canal.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  views  of  the  Saskatchewan  Rural 
Development  Council  may  be  taken  as  indicative  of  the  support  behind  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Saskatchewan  in  making  this  Submission. 

1  In  addition  to  representatives  of  the  Saskatchewan  Government,  the  Saskatchewan  Wheat 
Pool,  the  Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Agriculture  and  the  Saskatchewan  Farmers  Union,  the 
membership  of  the  Council  includes  the  Saskatchewan  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Co-operative 
Union  of  Saskatchewan,  Federated  Co-operatives  Limited,  Saskatchewan  Association  of  Rural 
Municipalities,  Saskatchewan  Urban  Municipalities  Association  (Village  Section),  Saskatche¬ 
wan  School  Trustees’  Association,  Saskatchewan  Teachers  Federation,  Saskatchewan  Farmers 
Union  (Women’s  Section),  Co-operative  Women’s  Guild,  Saskatchewan  Homemakers’  Club, 
Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Home  and  School,  United  Church  of  Canada,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Hierarchy. 
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The  Province  of  Saskatchewan  considers  that  the  threatened  re-imposition  of 
tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Welland  canals  is  out  of  harmony  with  fundamental 
Canadian  economic  policy,  accepted  and  defended  by  governmental  leaders  regard¬ 
less  of  political  party  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  that  it  is  a  denial  of  the  lessons 
of  Canadian  economic  development  and  that,  if  realized,  it  would  constitute  a 
serious  barrier  to  the  reduction  of  the  onerous  burden  of  transportation  costs  upon 
the  producers  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  The  Government  of  the  Province  is  confident 
therefore  that  the  Federal  Government,  if  fully  apprised  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
action,  would  not  embark  upon  it  without  a  thorough  investigation  of  all  its 
implications,  and  it  is  further  confident  that  such  an  investigation  would  reveal  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  re-imposition  of  tolls  on  the  Canadian  portion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  canal  system  and  on  the  Welland  Canal  would  be  in  the  national 
interest. 


II 

The  supreme  importance  of  transportation  in  the  economic  life  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  is  commonplace  knowledge.  Situated  many  hundreds  of  miles  inland  and 
endowed  with  resources  which  favour  a  high  degree  of  product  specialization,  the 
producers  of  these  provinces  are  inescapably  dependent  on  distant  markets  accessible 
only  by  transportation  facilities  which  at  best  impose  heavy  additional  costs. 
Canadian  wheat  competes  in  world  markets  with  wheat  from  Argentina  and 
Australia  produced  much  closer  to  ocean  ports  and  with  the  product  of  the  United 
States  which,  in  most  circumstances,  is  only  marginally  dependent  on  overseas 
demand. 

The  intense  competition  which  Canadian  wheat  currently  faces  and  will  no 
doubt  continue  to  face  in  world  markets  renders  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
costs  of  production  including  transportation  be  reduced  to  an  absolute  minimum. 
The  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  system  currently  in  progress  offers  the 
prospect  of  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  shipping  wheat  to  overseas  markets.  The 
imposition  of  tolls  would  reduce  the  possible  saving  and  prevent  the  improvement 
from  ameliorating  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  competitive  disadvantages  of  the 
Canadian  wheat  producer. 


Ill 

The  Canadian  wheat  producer  is  completely  dependent  on  outside  sources  for 
essential  implements  of  production  and  household  equipment.  These,  and  the  steel 
which  is  their  basic  component,  are  produced  for  the  most  part  of  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  area  surrounding  the  lower  Great  Lakes.  One  of  the  basic  justifications  for  the 
present  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  canal  system  is  that  it  will  facilitate  the 
movement  of  iron  ore  from  northern  Quebec  to  the  steel  producing  centres  on 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  imposition  of  tolls  would  burden  this  movement, 
increase  the  costs  of  raw  materials  to  steel  producers  and  thus,  eventually,  the  price 
of  manufactured  machinery  and  equipment  to  all  who  require  it.  Similarly,  tolls  on 
coal,  limestone,  petroleum,  petroleum  products  and  any  other  bulky  materials  or 
supplies  required  by  manufacturers  in  Central  Canada  would  constitute  added  costs 
of  production  and  would  be  incorporated  in  the  prices  charged  to  the  buyers  of 
machinery  and  equipment  including  those  in  the  Prairie  Provinces.  Tolls  paid  on 
canal  traffic  other  than  wheat  would  consequently  raise  the  costs  of  production  of 
wheat  above  what  they  would  be  without  tolls  and  again  add  to  the  competitive 
disadvantages  of  the  Canadian  wheat  producer  in  world  markets. 
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IV 


The  fact  that  economic  development  in  Canada  could  proceed  only  as  fast  as 
provision  was  made  for  adequate  transportation  facilities  has  always  been  apparent. 
Canadian  statesmen  for  more  than  a  century  have  realized  that  because  of  the  great 
distances  and  sparse  population  of  the  Dominion,  the  resources  of  the  state  would 
have  to  be  thrown  into  the  task  of  assuring  essential  transportation  improvements 
either  directly  by  way  of  unremunerative  state  enterprise  or  in  subsidies  to  private 
enterprise.  This  has  been  true  of  all  transportation  facilities  whether  roads,  rail¬ 
ways,  river  improvements  or  airlines. 

Out  of  repeated  experience  in  the  geographic  and  economic  circumstances  in 
the  Dominion  it  has  come  to  be  an  accepted  and  fundamental  principle  of  national 
policy  that  essential  transportation  improvements  can  rarely  if  ever  be  counted  on 
to  pay  their  way  by  rates  or  tolls  and  that  the  welfare  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
requires  that  the  taxing  and  borrowing  power  of  the  state  be  subject  to  call  in  case 
of  transportation  need.  To  expect  that  a  transportation  improvement  provided  in 
the  first  instance  by  government  advances  can  fully  reimburse  the  government  for 
such  advances  is  contrary  to  the  lessons  of  Canadian  experience  while  to  require 
that  it  must  do  so  is  contrary  to  a  basic  principle  of  national  policy.  The  Province 
of  Saskatchewan  submits  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  circumstances  to 
justify  the  abandonment  of  that  principle. 

V 

The  designation  of  the  current  phase  of  river  improvement  as  “the  construction 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway”  suggests  a  wholly  unwarranted  degree  of  novelty  in 
the  work  in  progress.  The  name  may  be  new  but  the  construction  is  merely  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  imaginative  and  costly  efforts  for  the  improvement  of  the  navigational 
possibilities  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  which  began  at  least  as  early  as  1700  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Lachine  Canal  (opened  in  1825  with  a  depth  of  5  feet) 
and  which  has  continued  intermittently  ever  since.  Various  locks  of  irregular 
shallow  depth  were  replaced  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Province  of  Canada 
in  the  1840’s,  after  intense  political  and  economic  distress,  with  locks  9  feet  in 
depth,  and  these  in  turn  were  replaced  by  the  Dominion  Government  between 
1897  and  1903  with  a  channel  and  locks  14  feet  in  depth. 

The  Welland  Ship  Canal,  opened  in  1932  with  30  feet  of  water  over  the  sills, 
was  the  fourth  Welland  Canal,  the  first  one  having  been  completed  in  1829. 

Raymond  F.  Stellar,  an  engineer  with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  in  the  United  States,  describing  the  seaway  project  in  1954,  com¬ 
mented:  “In  the  heat  of  the  seaway  controversy  the  layman  may  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  improvement  of  the  St.  Lawrence  navigationally  presented  an  entirely 
new  question.  Actually,  this  is  far  from  the  case.  The  upper  St.  Lawrence  has  been 
used  for  navigation  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  under  improvements  accom¬ 
plished  in  Canada.  .  .  .  Public  Law  358  contemplates  that  the  United  States  will 
participate  with  Canada  in  modernizing  existing  navigation  facilities,  Lake  Erie  to 
Montreal.  .  .  .”2  The  seaway  operations  are  conducted  on  a  massive  scale  and,  with 
the  aid  of  specialized  machinery  never  before  available,  the  project  is  being  rushed 
to  completion  at  an  unprecedented  rate.  These  facts  are  obvious:  but  the  whole 

2  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Manual:  A  Compilation  of  Documents  on  the  Great  Lakes  Seaway 
Project  and  Correlated  Power  Development.  Presented  by  Mr.  Wiley,  83rd  Congress,  2nd 
Session,  Senate,  Doc.  No.  165.  Washington:  Government  Printing  Office,  1955,  pp.  33,  35. 
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venture  is  continuation  and  furtherance  rather  than  creation.  “The  unique  quality 
of  the  seaway  project,”  said  Raymond  Stellar,  “is  that  its  final  indebtedness  will  be 
recovered  from  shipping  tolls  rather  than  being  supported  by  general  taxation.”3 

VI 

Publicity  has  done  nothing  to  play  down  the  spectacular  features  of  the  current 
phase  of  Canadian-American  river  improvement  including  the  relocation  of  towns 
and  the  drowning  out  of  historic  rapids  such  as  the  Long  Sault.  The  public  are 
prepared  to  believe  that  the  magnitude  of  the  present  undertaking  is  such  as  to 
constitute  a  break  with  the  past,  that  the  costs  of  such  a  magnificent  enterprise 
must  be  so  great  and  so  far  beyond  the  level  of  those  incurred  in  previous  canal 
construction  that  tolls  may  be  required  now  because  of  the  sheer  weight  of  the 
financial  burden  incurred  while  the  less  costly  canals  of  earlier  days  could  readily 
be  constructed  and  operated  by  the  Government  on  a  toll-free  basis. 

In  absolute  terms  the  costs  of  the  present  stage  of  canal  improvement  are 
obviously  the  highest  on  record,  but  relatively  they  are  far  less  impressive.  Latest 
available  estimates  place  total  costs  of  the  seaway  at  $460  million  of  which  Canada’s 
share  is  to  be  $320  million.  This  is  equal  to  approximately  6.5  to  7  per  cent  of  the 
annual  revenues  of  the  Dominion  Government  on  current  account,  running  at  the 
present  time  from  $4.5  to  over  $5  billion  per  year,  and  slightly  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  Canada’s  annual  Gross  National  Product  which  is  now  in  excess  of  $30 
billion.  The  Welland  Ship  Canal  was  completed  in  1932  at  a  cost  of  $130  million. 
This  was  equal  to  approximately  30  to  40  per  cent  of  the  fluctuating  annual 
revenues  of  the  Dominion  Government  at  that  time  and  3.6  per  cent  of  the  average 
annual  Gross  National  Product  for  the  decade  1930-39.  The  suggestion  that  the 
Dominion  Government  ought  to  impose  tolls  on  the  new  canal  in  order  to  recover 
in  part  at  least  the  heavy  costs  of  its  construction  and  thus  to  bolster  the  finances 
of  the  Government  in  the  desperate  circumstances  of  the  1930’s  was  rejected  by  the 
Government  as  unworthy  of  serious  consideration. 

VII 

The  imposition  of  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  the  Welland  Canal 
would  mark  the  return  of  a  policy  long  tried  in  Canada  and  eventually  found 
wanting.  The  Dominion  Government  reduced  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal  in  the 
1880’s  in  response  to  the  competitive  pressure  resulting  from  the  removal  of  tolls 
on  the  Erie  Canal  in  1882  and  encountered  retaliatory  action  by  the  United  States 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  force  grain  traffic  to  move  via  Montreal  and  other 
Canadian  ports  by  the  imposition  of  discriminatory  tolls  on  grain  destined  for 
American  outlets.  The  establishment  in  1892  of  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  a  ton 
on  grain  moving  through  the  Welland  and/or  the  St.  Lawrence  canals  regardless 
of  destination  (in  place  of  the  discriminatory  rates  of  2  cents  a  ton  on  grain  going 
to  Canadian  ports  and  20  cents  a  ton  on  grain  destined  for  American  ports)  led  to 
the  removal  of  the  retaliatory  toll  of  20  cents  a  ton  which  the  Americans  had 
imposed  on  grain  passing  through  the  locks  at  Sault  St.  Marie  when  destined  for 
Canadian  ports. 

The  competition  from  the  Erie  Canal  remained,  however,  and  the  conviction 
grew  that  the  revenue  from  tolls  was  at  best  a  negligible  offset  to  their  possible 
interference  with  trade.  Mr.  D.  R.  Wilkie,  then  president  of  the  Imperial  Bank  and 

3  Ibid.,  p.  28. 
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of  the  Canadian  Bankers  Association,  summarized  the  issues  involved  in  an  address 
delivered  at  the  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  on  October  26,  1898: 

A  fourteen-foot  channel  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Sea  is  promised  for  the 
season  of  navigation  of  1899.  The  effects  of  that  development  may  be  far- 
reaching.  .  .  .  The  construction  of  those  canals  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over 
$50,000,000  was  not  undertaken  with  the  idea  that  the  tolls  upon  tonnage  or 
cargo  would  do  much  more  than  provide  for  repairs  and  maintenance.  The 
objects  in  view  were  the  cheapening  of  transportation,  the  diversion  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  route  of  the  products  of  the  great  west,  the  building  up  of  our 
own  ocean  ports,  and  the  encouragement  of  the  Canadian  carrying  trade 
coupled  with  the  employment  of  Canadian  seamen. 

The  toll  system,  though  not  onerous,  may  be  sufficient  to  defeat  the  objects 
we  had  in  view,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  inauguration  of  a  policy  of  free  canals 
would  raise  the  value  of  the  main  products  of  our  western  provinces,  would 
encourage  shipbuilding  in  Canada,  would  divert  to  the  improved  channels  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  grain  which  is  now  forced  to  find  an  outlet  to  the  sea 
via  Buffalo,  and  could  not  but  be  approved  of  by  the  Canadian  people. 

( Journal  of  the  Canadian  Bankers  Association,  January  1899,  p.  143). 

This  view  was  voiced  by  many  people  and  was  impressed  on  the  Government 
in  petitions  from  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  improvement  made  in  the  canals 
from  1897  to  1903  involved  heavy  costs,  but  the  Government,  after  full  considera¬ 
tion,  decided  to  suspend  tolls  on  a  trial  basis  in  1903  and,  with  the  results  of  the 
trial  before  them,  to  abolish  tolls  entirely  in  1905.  Hon.  W.  S.  Fielding,  Minister  of 
Finance,  outlined  the  Government’s  reasoning  in  the  Budget  Speech  in  1903: 

The  Dominion  has  spent  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  the  construction  of  canals 
and  in  the  improvement  of  our  waterway  from  the  great  lakes  to  the  ocean  by 
way  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river.  Some  years  ago  these  canals  had  but  little  depth 
of  water.  It  was  deemed  wise  to  enlarge  and  deepen  them  at  very  heavy  cost 
to  the  Canadian  Treasury.  The  canal  system  is  now  almost  complete,  and  we 
are  looking  to  it,  as  well  as  to  our  railways*  to  carry  the  great  volume  of  traffic 
which  must  pass  between  the  western  and  eastern  portions  of  Canada.  .  .  . 
There  is  room  for  some  doubt  whether  the  tolls  that  are  charged  are  large 
enough  to  be  a  serious  obstacle  to  traffic.  But  while  this  doubt  exists,  we  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  such  as  should  prevent  us  giving  the  proposal  to  abolish 
tolls  a  fair  trial.  The  revenue,  though  considerable,  is  not  large  enough  to 
prove  a  disturbing  factor  in  these  days  of  prosperous  Canadian  finances:  and 
we  would  gladly  yield  up  this  item  of  our  receipts  if  we  could  feel  assured 
that  it  would  have  the  great  effect  [of  encouraging  business]  .  .  .  the  govern¬ 
ment  have  [therefore]  determined  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  suspend  the 
charges  for  tolls  and  make  the  entire  canal  system  of  Canada  absolutely  free  to 
all.  .  .  .  We  do  it  with  the  desire  that  our  great  waterways  shall  carry  the  traffic 
which  nature  has  destined  they  should  carry.  (Canada,  House  of  Commons 
Debates,  1903,  April  16,  pp.  1421-2). 

Canadian  canals  have  been  toll  free  since  1903  and  apparently  the  first 
occasion  for  any  serious  questioning  of  this  policy  arose  with  the  completion  of  the 
costly  fourth  Welland  Canal  in  the  depths  of  depression  after  1930.  In  1934  Peter 
McGibbon  (Cons.,  Muskoka)  moved  that  “in  view  of  the  large  amounts  of  money 
invested  by  the  Dominion  in  canals  and  railways,  all  goods  shipped  through  the 
canals  owned  and  operated  by  the  Government  of  Canada  be  subject  to  taxation.” 
(Canada,  House  of  Commons  Debates,  February  19,  1934,  pp.  700-4).  Hon.  R.  J. 
Manion,  Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  vigorously  supported  western  members 
who  protested  that  canal  tolls  would  burden  the  western  grain  grower.  He  said: 
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I  entirely  agree  with  those  from  the  West  who  say  that  the  Western 
Canadian  grain  grower  cannot  stand  that  toll  added  to  his  present  cost,  because 
the  price  of  grain  is  fixed  in  the  Liverpool  market,  and  the  cost  of  delivering  it 
there  is  a  factor  affecting  the  Canadian  farmer.  ...  It  is  important  that  we 
should  have  the  lowest  possible  rates  in  order  that  we  may  compete  with 
countries  whose  grain  fields  are  closer  to  the  seaboard  than  are  the  fields  of 
Canada.  .  .  .  Suppose  tolls  were  put  on  Canadian  canals,  the  result  to  my  mind 
would  be  merely  to  drive  trade  to  other  routes.  .  .  .  Without  doubt  the  com¬ 
modity  that  would  be  chiefly  affected  by  these  tolls  would  be  grain,  because 
grain  and  coal  constitute  two-thirds  of  the  traffic  of  the  canals;  without  doubt 
it  would  raise  costs  to  the  farmer  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  black  eye  to  the 
city  of  Montreal  and  our  other  eastern  ports  by  diverting  traffic.  (Ibid.,  pp. 
709-12). 

Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett  opposed  tolls  in  1934  as  leader  of  the  Government 
and,  two  years  later,  as  leader  of  the  Opposition.  On  the  latter  occasion  he  said  in 
part: 

The  reason  the  government  of  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier  removed  the  tolls  in  1904 
(sic)  .  .  .  was  that  they  imposed  an  additional  burden  upon  the  grain  growers 
of  the  West;  that  is  the  real  reason.  .  .  .  The  real  reason  for  this  arrangement, 
one  which  some  people  thought  was  misunderstood  philanthropy,  was  really 
an  effort  on  our  part  to  lessen  the  charges  on  the  movement  of  wheat  from 
Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur  to  Montreal,  destined  for  export  to  the  markets 
of  the  world.  (Ibid.,  February  21,  1936,  p.  432). 

VIII 

It  is  common  knowledge  as  well  as  a  recorded  feature  of  governmental  policy 
that  the  improvements  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  in  substantial  part  intended  as  a 
measure  for  strengthening  the  defences  and  military  potential  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Hon.  Lionel  Chevrier,  Minister  of  Transport  in  the  former  Govern¬ 
ment,  made  this  view  clear  in  introducing  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority  in  1951.  He  said  in  part: 

Is  the  project  necessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  defence?  From  the  point  of 
view  of  defence,  I  believe  that  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence  deep  water¬ 
way  is  of  the  greatest  urgency.  The  main  contribution  perhaps  would  be  in  the 
field  just  discussed,  iron  ore  supplies.  The  demand  for  ore  has  risen  in  the 
present  period  of  preparedness,  and  would  rise  sharply  again  on  the  outbreak 
of  a  major  war.  .  .  .  Sea-borne  imports  would  be  highly  vulnerable  in  war.  .  .  . 
The  seaway  would  make  at  least  four  other  contributions  to  defence.  .  .  .  The 
project  would  create  a  reserve  of  power  in  the  industrial  heart  of  Canada,  to  be 
drawn  on  in  an  emergency.  The  combination  of  power  and  navigation  will 
stimulate  industrial  growth,  permitting  more  of  the  specialized  production 
required  in  modern  war.  The  seaway  will  add  flexibility  and  dispersal  to  a 
shipbuilding  and  ship  repair  program  in  a  sheltered  area  in  the  upper  and  lower 
reaches  of  the  great  lakes.  And  it  will  provide  an  additional  transportation  route 
between  the  factories  and  the  battlefront.  (Canada,  House  of  Commons 
Debates ,  December  4,  1951,  pp.  1577-8). 

It  is  surely  unreasonable  to  assume  that  costs  attributable  to  measures  under¬ 
taken  for  national  defence  are  properly  chargeable  against  the  movement  of  bulky 
raw  materials  and  a  staple  product  such  as  wheat  which  provides  the  livelihood  of 
the  inhabitants  of  an  entire  Canadian  region. 

IX 

In  summary,  then,  it  is  the  contention  of  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan  that 
imposition  of  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  and  the  Welland  Canal  is  com- 
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pletely  at  variance  with  Canadian  experience,  with  established  national  policy,  and 
with  the  dictates  of  economic  logic.  The  record  suggests  that  those  who  advocated 
and  allegedly  secured  a  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  Canadian  Government  that 
tolls  would  be  imposed  were  either  misinformed  or  were  not  interested  in  the 
advancement  of  the  national  well-being.  In  fact,  there  is  a  strong  presupposition 
that  some  of  the  more  powerful  and  tenacious  advocates  of  tolls  on  both  sides  of  the 
international  border  would  not  be  disappointed  if  conditions  prescribed  for  the 
use  of  the  seaway  were  such  as  greatly  to  hamper  if  not  completely  to  nullify  its 
usefulness. 

The  prompt  and  vigorous  opposition  expressed  in  the  United  States  when  the 
intention  to  levy  tolls  on  the  Welland  Canal  was  announced  makes  it  clear  that 
American  support  for  tolls  is  far  from  unanimous.  This  is  scarcely  surprising  since 
imposition  of  tolls  on  inland  waterways  is  contrary  to  firmly  established  American 
policy.  A  courageous  decision  to  continue  the  toll-free  basis  for  the  Great  Lakes- 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  which  has  proven  so  efficacious  over  the  past  two  genera¬ 
tions  would  be  assured  of  strong  support  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada. 

The  Government  of  Saskatchewan  looks  at  the  whole  question  of  tolls  in  the 
light  of  these  facts  and  in  constant  awareness  of  certain  conditions  which  must 
continue  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  Province.  Among  the  latter 
the  most  prominent  and  persistent  are  the  inescapable  dependence  of  Saskatchewan 
on  overseas  markets  for  wheat,  the  intensity  of  competition  which  characterizes 
these  markets,  the  distance  of  Canadian  producers  from  consuming  centres,  and  the 
consequent  handicap  of  heavy  transportation  costs  which  must  be  borne  by  our 
wheat.  The  savings  in  transportation  costs  which  may  result  from  the  seaway 
improvements  are,  as  yet,  uncertain,  unproved,  and  theoretical.  On  the  other  hand, 
tolls  will  increase  shipping  costs  by  their  full  amount  above  the  level  which  would 
be  possible  if  tolls  were  not  imposed.  The  resulting  burden  to  the  prairie  producer 
will  be  certain,  immediate,  and  real. 


August  26,  1958. 
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